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THE STRUGGLE TOWARD A NATIONAL 

MUSIC. 

BY ABTHUE FABWELL. 

Ameeica's absorption in the economic situation, universal as 
it is, does not hinder the steady fight for artistic advance which 
this country has always maintained, and in which it has won 
many notable victories. Men who have artistic talents and ideals, 
and who do not see why they should concern themselves with the 
tariff or the trusts, will persist in being born, even in a country 
whose alleged materialism is a byword of the age. Extremes breed 
extremes; and, if some men will devote body and soul to the 
material affairs of this world, to the exclusion of all things ideal 
or artistic, a divine providence, or perhaps a mere evolutionary 
law, rears up others whose passion to keep awake the aspiration 
toward beauty outweighs all else in life. At least we must find 
some sufficient reason for the constant augmentation of the army 
of artists in America, and the widely acknowledged increase of 
their talents. 

Music is the last of the arts to develop to a considerable degree 
of culture in the United States, as it has invariably been else- 
where. The first man we meet on the street will probably be able 
to name the great American men of letters, and he may be able 
to name certain of our painters and sculptors who have become 
great; but he will not so readily nor so confidently tell us who 
are our greatest composers, or which American composers are 
regarded as having carried farthest the standards of musical art. 
And, in fact, to do this might well puzzle even the student, for 
the extraordinary revelation of new paths and possibilities in 
modern music, each so remote from the others, leaves us dazed 
and incapable of foreseeing which, if any, is the great central 
path forward. Even a little time may reverse judgments; and it 
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would be dangerous to plant one's artistic faith, too implicitly 
in leaders who may hare found at best only an interesting by- 
way of musical art. 

To one tracing in detail the progress of American music, the 
present is probably the most interesting and exciting epoch 
through which our nation will pass. For with this generation, 
and only with this, our composers have bent themselves to the 
task of genuinely mastering the technic of musical composition, 
and are thus for the first time gaining a medium through which 
American spirit and individuality may freely speak. From now 
on, we are not merely to observe how cleverly the American 
can imitate European modes of expression; we are to see what 
the American has to say for himself, for his nation, for us, 
through the medium of his art. Does he still reflect the pessi- 
mism, the melancholy, the artistic desperation of modern Europe ; 
or does he voice the youthful, optimistic, heroic spirit of a new 
land? Has he found himself and us in his art? 

It must be confessed at once that but few of our composers 
have awakened to the vitalizing knowledge that they must in 
some sort reflect the humanity about them, that they must in 
some measure reflect American spirit, or perish in their artistic 
pride. America will never retain what is not true to herself, and 
Europe will forever reject what is merely imitative of her. But 
it is the presence of a few composers who have realized the truth 
of this, consciously or unconsciously to themselves, which marks 
the significant evolutionary point in our American musical de- 
velopment. 

These truths have already demonstrated themselves upon the 
plane of our popular music, which from east to west has become 
thoroughly American at a time when our " art-music " can only 
begin to see the possibility of its one day becoming so. The 
burden of artificial refinement borne by the super-cultured is, 
happily, not felt by the people, who immediately accept an ap- 
propriate style of music without having first to divest themselves 
of deeply rooted ideas as to what music should be. Culture 
blinds to elemental realities ; and, when that culture is in a large 
degree alien and transplanted, it blinds doubly to realities at 
home. The exclusively European musical culture of America 
has retarded the growth of American music among Americans, 
except among the people, who have cared precisely nothing foe 
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that culture. Not is this " popular " American music a growth 
to be disparaged by the cultured. It is fresh in melody, and 
unprecedented in the history of popular music in its remarkable 
rhythms; and one day it will exercise a greater influence upon 
American musical culture than is dreamed of at the present time. 
No less a composer than Dvorak has said that American street 
music is the most interesting in the world. It ie the music of our 
Folk, given us almost as by a miracle in default of a racial folk- 
music, and it cannot be ignored, because that Folk is ourselves, — 
is America. Beethoven demonstrated, and Wagner both insisted 
and demonstrated, that the greatest music must eventually arise 
from a Folk, through an individual who fundamentally touches 
and voices that Folk. Not only is that what will happen in 
America, but the time is ripe for the beginning of the particular 
work which shall lead to that end. For American popular music 
has now assumed a definite character (involving several styles) ; 
the other forms of folk-song peculiar to American soil, chiefly 
the negro and Indian, are now becoming well understood, and 
can lend to future work what force and color they possess. The 
American composer is equipping himself, and the nation's ques- 
tioning attitude toward it all is driving the composer into the 
consideration of these problems, so that there remains but one 
step more — and that an inevitable one, — namely, the solution of 
them. 

This solution can take place only along one line; that is, a line 
which brings the composer closer to his Folk, to his own people. 
He must, in some way, be the apex of that structure of which 
they are the base. His art is to be a refinement of that which 
they possess in a crude state. It can never be that which some 
other nation owns. Therefore, he must ask, What is that which 
they possess? But music is both body and spirit: that is, it is 
this or that kind of melody or harmony or rhythm, and it is also 
a particular feeling, a particular kind of spirit, which is the 
result of the manner of combining and using those three elements. 
Bemembering this, then, the people have in a crude state, for 
music's development, of material things, — their popular music; 
of spiritual things, — their independence. The composer to come, 
therefore, if he is to be in every fibre a product of America, as 
Lincoln was a product of America, must stoop to conquer; he 
must come down from the clouds of European refinement-imita- 
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tions and understand the crude but inexhaustibly vital realities 
of his people which, for him, are their music and their indepen- 
dence. The composer must supply, on his part, brains and ideals. 

By what has been written, it has not been meant to imply that 
American music, in the future, is to be directly based upon the 
popular song of America. The composer, however, who enters 
fully into its spirit is bound to be refreshed by it at the very 
sources of his musical nature; for, if it is not refinement, it is, 
nevertheless, something more than that, — it is life. The refine- 
ment must be the composer's gift. Once the composer truly 
touches this abundant source of new life, he will never after- 
wards be wholly apart from its influence. The alien refinements, 
whose exotic air he earlier breathed, will seem so remote from the 
spirit of himself and his people, that he will see in their attain- 
ment no goal worth his striving. Neither will he feel constrained 
to imitate directly the melodies of the music of his Folk. For that 
independence of this same Folk is as much his birthright as their 
song is, and he may do as he pleases in the making of his melodies. 
But there are many things he would have done before that he will 
now no longer wish to do. He may draw upon the qualities of 
Indian and negro songs if he wishes, or upon any qualities of 
music the world over, because he has found the true independence; 
but in the handling of his material, in the making of compositions, 
a subtle instinct will tell him when he is departing from the 
spirit of his people or from its true idealization, and he will not 
betray that spirit Or, if he does betray it, he is on the straight 
road to oblivion. 

Probably no American composer is closer to the heart of the 
American people than Stephen Foster, who gave us " Suanee 
Eiver," " Old Kentucky Home," " Massa's in de Cold Ground " 
and so many more songs which America can never forget. Foster's 
position is akin to that of Eobert Burns; and, if we push the 
analogy of these natures closer home, we will even find Foster 
sharing the favorite weaknesses of the Scotch bard, which are 
too well known to need rehearsing. Many of us, listening to the 
tickling strains of American comic-opera melodies played by a 
cafe" orchestra, will have noticed the magical effect upon those 
present of the appearance of a Foster melody on the scene. It 
scatters the feeble emotions aroused by the emasculated writers 
of our comic operas as the rising sun scatters the mists of night 
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The inattentive diners seem to wake up, they forsake their small- 
talk, and the vanities of life give place to sweeping and genuine 
emotions of the heart. They join in the song in a manner which 
convinces us that this music and their souls are made of the same 
stuff. What Stephen Foster has done, our composers of culture 
must learn to do; they must come close to the people. They may 
write symphonies instead of songs, but the symphonies must hold 
something which the people grasp as their own, something which 
they have been hungering for — a breadth, simplicity and direct- 
ness which they cannot find in the symphony concert-halls of 
America to-day. Music which most deeply touches America must 
rise up from our own soil. Wagner understood the spirit of 
America, and very seriously thought of coming here at a time 
when his own land repudiated him. He was more of an Ameri- 
can than many of our own composers, for he worked with the 
primal forces of man and nature, and not with the over-refined and 
predigested delicacies of a decadent culture; and Americans, how- 
ever they may have rivalled Europeans in misunderstanding 
Wagner in the whole scope of his ideals, have, nevertheless, taken 
much of his work deeply to heart. Perhaps there is a hint for us 
here; it may be that only in the drama, the music-drama, with 
its concrete presentation of human life, will Americans be most 
deeply touched by music. This result, however, will not be 
gained by imitating Wagner, but by exalting popular American 
forms of opera already in existence. 

In view of these considerations in general, it is interesting to 
leam of the new point of view of one of our composers who, in 
his earlier work, followed closely the tendencies of the modern 
French school, as being the most suggestive of new possibilities 
in music. This is Henry F. Gilbert, whose "Pirate Song," on, 
Stevenson's " Fifteen men on a dead man's chest " from " Treas- 
ure Island," through Mr. Bispham's unforgettable interpreta- 
tion, has been heard with delight throughout America. Mr. 
Gilbert has been quick to learn that highly cultured America is 
not America at all ; and, if one is going to appeal to the heart of 
America, he must cease appealing to the few highly cultured and 
Europeanized Americans. This by no means implies the prostitu- 
tion of one's art, or the writing of "cheap" music. In Mr. 
Gilbert's case, it means the vitalizing of higher art-forms through 
the identification of himself with the spirit of the American Folk 
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in music. Mr. Gilbert has, therefore, applied himself to the study, 
not only of our "popular" music, but of Stephen Foster, of 
negro music and its relation to American popular music, and of 
remote American folk-tunes, "cracker-tunes" and the songs of 
the Tennessee mountains, some of which have spread far and 
wide in American life. The first creative result following these 
researches of Mr. Gilbert was an orchestral work, "A Comedy 
Overture on Negro Themes." The negro melodies and rhythms 
were not followed slavishly, but treated freely, in accordance with 
a normal musical appeal, and the whole work freely developed in 
scope and power. Such a work, if successful, would, on the one 
hand, appeal to the trained musical ear requiring thoroughly 
organized form, and, on the other, to the people, who demand a 
musical spirit that is familiar and already ingrained in their own 
natures. Mr. Gilbert has now composed another orchestral work, 
an " Americanesque," based on three old-time American melodies 
standing close to the national consciousness, — "Zip Coon," 
" Kosalie, or Don't be Foolish, Joe " and " Dearest Mae." This 
work has nothing in common with the old-fashioned popular 
strung-together medleys. There is much original development of 
the melodies, but the general spirit of them is retained. As far 
as musical standards go, there is sufficient mastery in the han- 
dling of the material in these compositions to warrant their finding 
a place on our first-class orchestral programmes throughout the 
country; but it is safe to say that it will be some time before 
such a place will be given them. For the cultured society which 
supports our symphony orchestras also supports an unwritten law 
that music is of Europe, and that the orchestral conductor shall 
not forget himself with impunity, whatever his regard for cer- 
tain American works may be. That he shall not so forget him- 
self is usually assured by the choice of one who cannot, by virtue 
of bis exclusive European sympathies. So it may be some time 
before we can know the result of Mr. Gilbert's work, — especially 
since it is so frankly heretical, — and before we can discover the 
intensity or feebleness of its appeal to Americans. The interest- 
ing fact is that, howsoever little our symphony and other or- 
chestras reflect us as a nation, our composers are beginning to 
take thought for us and to feel and utilize new sources of musical 
power within the national life. 

Aethdb Fabwbll. 



